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Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man. 








Commencement of the Volume. 
With a new “ figure head ’’ and new type, with 


a grateful heart for the liberal encouragement of 


our friends, and with renewed hopes that we 
shall both deserve and receive a continuance of 
those favors, we commence Volume Twenty-nine 
of the Maine Farmer. 

As heretofore, we shall devote our best energies 
to the welfare of our Agricultural interests and 
to the advocacy of the improvement of all the 
industrial powers of the community and the de- 
velopment of all those natural resources which 
God has so liberally bestowed upon us. 

In doing this effectually, it will be in vain for 
us to strive alone. We need the help and co- 
operation of everybody. It is a subject in which 
every member of our community is interested— 
to which they should give a part of their good 
will and good labors. We need not only the 
‘material aid’’ of good subscriptions by which 
the more gross machinery of the establishment 
can be sustained in its daily work, but we more 
especially need the substantial but intangible con- 
tributions of your minds, by which facts are un- 
folded and valuable experience can be communi- 
cated and perpetuated for guidance in the prac- 
tical operations of future life. It was for this 
purpose the Farmer was commenced, and for this 
purpose it has continued thus far—a recipient of 
your communications one to another, and a me- 
dium by which you can all hold social con- 
verse, though widely separated and distant from 
each other. It is this peculiarity of the press 
which makes its chief value. It becomes the best 
organ of communication for our ideas, and a 
treasury in which to preserve the accumulated 
experiences of those who choose to make the 
deposit. By this means the past and the pres- 
ent become blended together and insure hope 
of strength and energy and enduring prosperity 
to the future. By this means we all become 
banded together like brothers of one great family, 
and all—the weak and the strong—the young and 
the aged, can effectually co-operate together, each 
according to his gift or his knowledge and the 
power within him. For these reasons we beg 
leave to urge the apostolic injunction upon you w 
‘*do good and communicate.’’ 

A double purpose is thus accomplished. You 
afford instruction and pleasure to others, and 
stimulate them to the same good work. In ad- 
dition to this, inquiry and discussion is exerted 
in the community, and new facts are thereby elic- 
ited and rendered available to all. 

Our publishers have not only incurred the ex- 
pense of new type, but have also made arrange- 
ments fer a variety of engravings for the purpose 
of illustration in order to render the text more 
clearly understood. In doing this they have been 
prompted not so much with a desire to embellish 
the paper as to render it more useful and more 
applicable to the wants of those who seek inform- 
ation through its columns. 

By your co-operation of pocket and brains they 
will be enabled to do this. If you fall behind, 
they must also be in the rear, and laggards in the 
march are of not much value to themselves or 
others. So let us all gird up our loins afresh to 
the work, and each do his duty with a clear mind, 
a stout heart and an approving conscience. 


ciecemitinias: . hiaiey,..denuaig 
Patterson Devens in Maine. 


Little more than a year ago, we announced, 
what was to usa pleasing fact, that our friend 
John F. Anderson of South Windham, in this 
State, had purchased of Mr. Patterson of Balti- 
more, a thorough-bred cow and heifer from his 
celebrated herd of Devons. The cow, on her ar- 
rival, did not manifest good health, and although 
she recovered somewhat, never fairly regained a 
full degree of vigor, and this fall past she died. 
Information of her death was bad news to us, for, 
although we had no sort of property interest in 
her, we did feel a lively social interest in the ar- 
rival of such good stock, and in their success in 
Maine. Somehow or other, we have a strong im- 
pression and belief, that the Patterson herd of 
Devons is the best one in the world, taking into 
consideration all the points and qualities which 
ought to make Devons valuable to the farmers of 
Maine. One important point, in our estimation, 
is, that they are better milkers than most Devons. 
The milking property has not been bred out of 
them te that degree that it has in many, if not 
all, of the English Devons. We go in for good 
milkers, and as the ancient Devons were good 
milkers, we feel a peculiar regard for the herd 
that has retained that characteristic most. Hence 
our interest in our friend Anderson’s enterprise, 
and the regret we felt when we heard of the cow’s 
death. It was really bad news to us. 

But now comes the good news. We hear that 
Mr. Patterson, on being informed of the facts in 
the case, promptly and liberally offers to make 
her place good in the spring, by giving another 
cow from his herd. By this noble generosity, 
the improvement of Maine Devons, as far as Mr. 
F.’s herd is concerned, will still go on, and the 
public will be ultimately greatly benefited. Per- 
Sonally, we are an utter stranger to Mr. Patterson, 
but, although an outsider in this whole matter, 


Wwe realy feel grateful for his kind consideration 
toward Mr. Ang. 





in breeding will 
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State. ‘ The liberal hand deviseth libesay things 


A Hint or two on Stock Breeding. 


There are two extremes which should be avoid- 

ed in the management of breeding stock, espe- 
cially on the male side. Years ago, when we 
first owned any cattle, we obtained a fine young 
bull, and, feeling ambitious to have him look fat 
and sleek, we fed him high and had him used in the 
most careful manner. He was well supplied with 
provender and kept in a warm stable. He be- 
came fat and handsome to look at, but we soon 
found that he began to lack vigor and activity, 
and failed to accomplish what was desired of him. 
We then began to reduce him, and in time we 
got him too lean and weak to do his duty. Here 
was an error on the other extreme. Another turn 
was taken in our management. A fair allowance 
of hay and provender was given him, and he was 
put into the yoke and made to do a good day’s 
work with an ox by his side. He was thus 
brought up to a good working condition, and at 
the same time thoroughly broke to labor. From 
that time we had no trouble with him. He was 
vigorous and active, and sure in his performances 
of every kind. 
Since then, we avoid the extremes in breeding 
stock. We never keep an idle bull; they are 
always broke both to the single and double yoke. 
In the single yoke they are made to work alone, 
like a horse, either in the thills or in the traces, 
and kept in fair working order. They are thus 
kept quiet and docile, and are worth double and 
treble your fat, sleek, lazy bulls, in any point of 
view. 

There is another advantage in this. When an 
animal is only in good working order you can 
readily see all his good and his defective points, 
but when he is fat, many of his defective points 
are covered up and not readily detected. Never 
buy a fat animal to breed from. If you want an 
animal to slaughter, fat is what you are after, 
and no matter how fat it be; but for breeding, 
look for those in good working order, and keep 
them so. This rule holds good with us, in either 
sex. We never broke heifers or cows to the yoke, 
because we always considered that a cow had 
enough to do to make milk, but we have no doubt 
that an early training of heifers to the yoke 
would have a good effect in rendering them gentle 
and docile through life ; and this is an important 
consideration. By training them in this manner 
while young, they will seldom forget it, and 
many a larnyard row be prevented when they 


come to give milk. Besides, they might be oc- 
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should require an increase of force, a short time 
in any of the operations of the farm. 





Orchard Houses. 


We have recommended these structures, which 
seem to be well calculated for the culture of 
dwarf peach, pear and plum trees, or grape vines 
in pots, and the ripening of their fruit with 
greater certainty in our climate. They were first 
constructed and put into successful operation by 
Mr. Rivers of England. He published a pamph- 
let, describing his manner of building, and man- 
agement of the fruit trees and vines in it. This 
treatise has been republished by Saxton & Co. 
of New York, and can be had of them for forty 
cents. The orchard house has been described as 
merely a glass-roofed shed. They are being built 
in many places in New England, and are found to 
be very useful. 

We find in the last number of the Working 
Farmer a letter from D. W. Coit of Norwich, 
Conn., who has built him one of these houses, 
with which he has been very successful. We 
make the following extract from his letter for the 
benefit of those of our readers who may be dis- 
posed to erect one of them next spring : 


‘I have been engaged for three or four years 
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A year ago my house was constructed and 
for use; 1t was one of the largest size recom- 
mended in the work referred to, viz: 78 feet in 
length by 25 feet in width; only 35 feet of the 
length, however, devoted to the orchard house, 
the remainder being a forcing house for grapes. 
I make reference ouly to the part devoted to stone 
fruits ; into this the trees were brought about the 
middle of February, and the fire lighted. The 
largest proportion of the trees were peaches, with 
fewer nectarines, apricots and plums. The great- 
er part had been three years potted, were well 
grown, and all well set with fruit buds. Much 
more fruit set than was required ; this was thin- 
ned off so as to leave from 40 to 60 on the peach 
tree, and on the nectarines nearly double that 
quantity. The apricots alone did not do well; 
they dropped most of their fruit. 

The fruit began to ripen in July, and we had 
them for more than two months, in very great 
abundance ; the fruit was generally large, and of 
good flavor, much air having been given through 
the season, to insure this indispensable requisite.”’ 








Pleuro-Pneumonia. 





The excitement and apprehension consequent 
upon the development of the dreaded cattle dis- 
ease in New England, appear to have almost en- 
tirely subsided. It was feared that with the re- 
turn of winter and the necessary stabling of cattle 
in the infected districts, the malady would re-ap- 
pear. But nothing of the kind has thus far oe- 
curred to justify any apprehensions of the kind. 
The Boston Journal ina recent allusion to the 
subject, says: 


‘The oceupants of the ‘ hospital pasture’ at 
North Brookfield, numbering from ten to fifteen 
head of cattle, the remnants of numerous herds 
which were nearly exterminated last summer, 
were examined by the Commissioners about two 
weeks since, and the disease having been proved 
incurable, the cattle were all slaughtered. The 
opinion prevails among the Commissioners that 
the disease will not again make its appearance, 
although cattle have not yet been so closely con- 
fined as they will necessarily be after the weather 
becomes colder.”’ 

a ee 


Agricultural Instruction. 











and by liberal things shall they stand.” 
—————~~eee0———___ 
The Brittany Cow. 


P A correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune, writing 
_ Philadelphia under date of Dee. 4th, Says : 
~~. importation of a great agricultural wonder 
— - wealthy fancy 
is the Britta 

wen . vet ki & mere miniature cutene, tase 
— ne rie docile as a cat, siving eight to 
aon of rich milk daily, and consuming al- 
—_ ap Aa food as a goat. This breed ios re- 
oa A - introduced into England, where it has 
t ee wonder and admiration even 

every clan reeders. As described to me 
ab rs hay @ garden of moderate 

“ e 18 OWN milk i 
tethering a Brittany cow on his gunaidn mply 
EP Dr. J.C. Wes : 

of the Board of A 70S of Bangor, isthe Member 





The Kennebec Journal states that a renewed ef- 
Ft will be made at the approaching session of 
the legislature to obtain an appropriation to aid 
in the esteblishment of a department of Agricul- 
ture in the Maine State Seminary at Lewiston. 
The plan, which was broached at the last session, 


y received the strong endorsement of the Committee 


on Agriculture, although for obvious financial 
reasons, It was not deemed advisable to press its 
adoption at that time. The design is not to ap- 
propriate a large amount at once, but to give the 
institution a small annual stipend until the year 
1885, conditioned npon the performance of certain 
important duties within Specified periods. We 
add our hearty recommendation of the measure 
and. hope it will receive the sanction of all the 





ericulture fur Penobscot Co. 


friends of Agriculture in the Legislature. 


Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Acacia: A Botanical Treatise. 


Among the numerous trees found in the forests 
of North America, east of the Mississippi, the 
Robinia pseudo Acacia, more generally known as 
the Locust, occupies a prominent place, and al- 
though supposed to be indigenous in the New 
England States, yet as it is a common tree in these 
latitudes, it has been denominated a native pro- 
duction of the New England soil. 
I propose to give some account of the Acacia, with 
notices of its history, uses, growth, quality, &e. 
For much of the information contained in this 
sketch, I am indebted to a work upon the Acacia 

ublished in 1842, by Mr. William Withers, of 
iat, Norfolk, England. 

The Acacia originally derived its name from the 
Botanist who raised it from seed, and introduced 
it into Euro This was John Robin, an emi- 
nent naturalist, and one of the professors of Le 
Jardin des Plantes. 1t was in the year 1600, and 
during the reign of Henry IV., that this service 
was rendered to Europe, and Linnzeus decided that 
the benefit should be commemorated by calling the 
tree Robinia pseudo Acacia. ‘When first intro- 
duced imto France, it was rapidly multiplied, for 
every one was cager to have it upon his grounds, 
Its rapidity of growth, the sweet scent of its flow- 
ers, and the graceful beauty of its foliage won for 
it great attention. But as the tree became more 
common this eagerness died away, and the fashion 
changed, leaving the Acacia neglected. 

The form of the leaves is very graceful ; they 
are conjugate, and composed of leaflets which are 
soft to the touch, of a lively green color, and pos- 
sessing the singular property of being unattractive 
to insects. It is a remarkable fact, and one 
worthy of special mention, that while the timber 
of the Locust attracts the larvae of a greater num- 
ber of insects than any other known species, the 
leaf—which forms an excellent fodder for cattle — 
is not touched by any kind of insect.* Dr. Har- 
ris gives descriptions of six or seven different 
species of insets, whose grubs infest the bark and 
wood of the Acacia. 








In this paper, | P 


in the vicinity of wells and running brooks, and 
especially near those places where horses are taken 
to water, with a view to afford both shade and 
shelter.’’ 

ConsoLipaTIon or River Banks. ‘* The Amer- 
icans make use of the Acacia to secure the banks 
of their rivers from the injury which they are lia- 
ble to sustain, from the combined effect of ice, 
rain, wind, thaw, and the power of the sun. 
These, by causing the banks to _— and crumble 
down, obstruct navigation, and sometimes carry 
away a portion of the neighboring fields. To ob- 
viate inconvenience, this occasioned the natives to 
lant Acacias very closely together ; and by keep- 
ing their heads constantly cut to the height of 
bushes, they cause the roots to ramify to a great 
distance, and thus the banks are held firmly to- 
gether, and effectually preserved from the de- 
structive operation of the waters.’ 

This same author in his Memoir of the Acacia, 
tells an anecdote to illustrate the quick growth 
and value of the tree. A friend of his, the year 
he was married, planted fourteen acres of the 
Acacia, intending not to touch them until his first 
child should be married. He took no other care 
of them than to ponneny fence them off. At the 
age of twenty-two his son was desirous to settle 
in life, and wished the assistance of his father. 
He sent for a ship-carpenter and sold the wood to 
him for over $1,300, with which he purchased a 
plantation for his son in Lancaster county. Three 
years after, he established his daughter in the 
same manner. In this way he provided a fortune 
for all his children. 

William Cobbett, an English gentleman and 
author of several interesting works upon Botany, 
Agriculture, &c., who spent some time in this coun- 
try during the years 1793-1800, produced quite a 
mania for the Acacia in England, about 1823. He 
wrote much in its favor, describing the timber as 
‘absolutely indestructible by the powers of 
earth, air and water,’’ and calling it the ‘ tree 
of trees.”’ At this time Mr. Cobbett was en- 
gaged in importing tons of seed and trees from 
this country, being unable to supply the demand 
for it throughout New England. He called them 
Locust trees, since which, this name has been su- 
perseded for that of its original one —Acacia. 

The inhabitants of the prairie States of the 





When the tree is planted in a situation that is 
favorable to its growth, it assumes an elegant 
tufted appearance, admitting the rays of light, 
which break playfully through its open branches. 
Sometimes the tree is trained against a trellis so 
situated that its foliage shall produce a pleasing 
effect of light and shade. The foliage Loum 
more dense as warm weather advances, whereas 
that of other trees suffers and droops when long 
exposed to the influence of the sun's rays. It 
bears pruning well. When its leaves have been 
cut for the use of jcattle, others quickly succeed 
them. They may be gathered twice in one sea- 
son, and all animals eat them with avidity. 

Mr. Withers, in writing of the flowers of the 
Acacia, says: ‘* It produces numerous clusters of 
milk-white flowers, the odor of which is diffused 
fice coal Mahaw a ve COMES 
into blessom during the first year after it is 
planted. The scent is not unlike that of the 
orange-flower. An arbor of robinias would be 
sufficient to perfume a large garden. The flow- 
ers are, however, very fugacious, lasting only 
about eight days ; but they do not lose their per- 
fume, which may be communicated to pomades, 
liquors and syrups. It is said that in St. Domin- 
go they distill a most excellent liquor from the 
flowers of the Acacia.”’ 

In regard to the value of this wood for timber, 
I will give an extract from V. de Fenilke, a 
French author, who prepared a very valuable 
treatise on the ‘* Comparative Value of Indigenous 
and Naturalized Trees.’’ He states that ‘ the 
robinia, on account of its general utility is one of 
the best ever imported from North America into 
Europe.’’ His close observations led him to con- 
clude that the wood, in its green state, possesses 
bulk for bulk, more ligneous qualities and less 
sap than any other tree. A cubic foot, according 
to his calculations, weighs 58 pounds 11 ounces, 
and a cubic foot of the dry wood lost in weight 
only about three pounds. This writer also ob- 
serves that one of the most important cireum- 
stances in the different kinds of wood, is the bulk 
they lose in drying. Mr. Loudon, in hi ‘* Arbo- 
retum,’’ publishes the result of experiments 
made at the Government dock-yards in Liverpool, 
to determine the real qualities of the locust, and 
it is shown from these investigations that the wood 
grown in good soil, in a favorable situation, ‘ is 
heavier, harder, stronger, more rigid, more elas- 
tie, and tougher than the best ‘English oak.”’ 
Dr. ee in his ‘‘ Agricultural Botany” 
writes: ‘ The locust attains its greatest perfection 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, where it reaches to 
the height of 90 feet, with a diameter of four 


foot The timber is one of the most val 
whether for strengtn v. anrahility : in the — 


quality it ranks but little below the oak, while 
its resistance to decay, even when exposed to the 
most destructive influences, exceeds that of the 
wood of any other of our forest trees.”’ 

M. Neuchatlan, a distinguished French botanist 
who published a short treatise on the Acacia, 
which was translated and issued in England some 
twenty years ago, in speaking of the rapid growth 
of this tree, says: ‘In the park of Enghien some 
robinias were raised from seed, which, in the 
course of three years and a half, had attained the 
height of 25 feet, and were 94 inches in girth. 
It is evident that these trees must have been grown 
in very favorable soil; at the same time it should 
be observed, that the Acacia pushes very rapidly 
in the early stages of its growth, producing 
branches of over six feet and a half in length, at 
one flowering of the sap.’’ This writer also 
states that at Rochette, near Melun, he measured 
some of these trees which had grown 9 feet 10 
inches in one year. An intelligent cultivator who 
resided in Pennsylvania about the beginning of 
the present century, published the following con- 
cerning the rapid growth of this tree : 

‘*T am not aware that there is any tree which 
vegetates so rapidly as the Acacia. In the month 
of April, Icut down a young tree, which was 
nearly 7 feet in height, to make two hoops. In 
the following October, the shoot that had pro- 
ceeded from the stock was ten feet high, and three 
and one half inches in circumference. I once 

a silken thread round one of my Acacias 
in the month of June, and five days afterwards 
the thread was buried in the bark.’ 

A Frenchman who resided in this country in 
1786, contributed to the Agricultural Society of 
, Paris, a report originally published in the trans- 
actions of the Society for that year. He says in 
his introduction that he does not write as a scien- 
tific botanist, but only asa cultivator. In this 
Report he my a particular account of all per- 
taining to the culture of the Acacia as it came 
under his observation. Some extracts from this 
essay may be of interest : 

«* The two-thorned acacia (robinia pseudo acacia) 
is indigenous in the Middle States. I have seen 
it in the forests of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Con- 
necticut, New York, and Massachusetts. The 
colonists were first induced to distinguish this 
tree from a multitude of others, by the order, ar- 
rangement and beauty of its leaves, and the sweet 
scent of its flowers. They soon, however, ascer- 
tained the astonishing durability of its wood, and 
the rapidity of its growth ;—and, struck by the 
advan thus offered to them, they collected 
the , and formed nurseries of the plants— 
particularly in the county of Lancaster. Shortly 
after this, they began to plant the tree in favorite 
spots, before their doors, and round the grass 
plots where the American women are accustomed 
to spread out their linen to whiten by exposure to 
the dew. It was soon observed, that the shade 
of the tree, so far from producing aridity of the 
soil, and destroying the grass beneath it, strength- 
ened the herb and rendered it sweet and luscious, 
so that cattle ate it with greater avidity than any 
grass that grew elsewhere. This induced agri- 
culturists to plant it in meadows, and similar re- 
sults ensued. Soon after, the Acacia was planted 


*Wilson Flagg, in Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture, Third 
Series, Vol. II., page 565. P 
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West, are now giving attention to the Acacia, by 
| planting this tree in groves or belts, for the pro- 
| tection of cultivated fields, and crops, and also for 
| their great value as material for timber and fene- 
jing. ‘They are grown from the seeds, which are 
| swollen or scalded with hot water previous to be- 
‘ing planted. It is said that the Acacia is less 
| liable to the attacks of insects if planted in groves, 
| than where growing separately. . 
In this vicinity, the Acacia does not attain a 
| large size, it being too tender to withstand our 
| winters. We have however, seen large specimens 
| ef this tree at Skowhegan, Waterville, near Port- 
land, and also at some points on the Sandy River. 
Ss. L. B. 
South Norridgewock. 
For the Maine Farmer. 


Economical Entomology---No. 8. 


The wintering or nynernation of inseets is a 
| most interesting subject of inquiry. 
how the bears stow themselves away in the fall 
and doze all through the long winter months, and 
come out in the spring as lively as ever, though, 
perhaps, a little leaner. So with the hats, snakes, 
and frogs. They hybernate through the winters 
of the temperate zone as well as the hot, dry sum- 
mer of Brazil. 


osophers for years, and as absurd as numerous, 
have been their theories. 
matter of an animal’s hybernating, its seeking at 
the approach of cold weather, a suitable habita- 
tion, and there remaining till benumbed hy the 
cold, and thus, apparently, dispensing with all 
usual signs and needs of life, as breathing and 
eating, and then at the approach of continued 
warm weather, recovering Its consciousness, is 


tion of the circle of the seasons. Most animals 
do not hybernate, but in those that do, hyber- 
nation is made a part of their existence. Their 
constitution or organization fits them for living 


instinct which other insects with their different 
constitutions do not have, lead them to take cer- 
tain precautions in secking their winter quarters. 
Such is the theory. Whatare the facts? They 
are most numerous and accessible in the insect. 
These winter in the egg, pupal, larval and perfect 
state. Any one, who, during the past fall has 
kept his eyes open to insect-dvings, could have 
learned very muci to explain this subject. 

Look at the American tent moth laying her 


eggs. Her instinct prompts her not to der 
them on the lesf, &- eucy ure to remain as they 


are placed, through all the winter, but she places 
thom ou the twigs; and not loosely and at ran- 
dom as those laid by other moths in early sum- 
mer, a8 if knowing that they will be hatched in 
a few days; but the round, oblong eggs are 
packed close together, forming a ring round the 
sprig, and the interstices and outside are filled in 
and covered over with a froth, exuded with the 
eggs, which svon hardens the whole into a solid 
mass which winds cannot shake off, rains wet 
through or frosts penetrate ; and all through the 
winter the embryo is developing, the future larva 
is growing, ready to break the shell the moment 
the tree begins to — its buds. The eggs of the 
vaporer moth are laid bare and exposed on the 
cocoon of the parent, but are so hard and thick 
as to resist the cold. So the aphis drops its little 
oval, shining eggs, singly, on the bark of the 
bush, or in rows along the needles of the pine. 
Caterpillars winter in various ways. Some de- 
scend into the ground below the reach of the 
frosts ; others just burrow under the leaves at the 
roots of trees, and lic there in a somewhat covler 
bed ; others, more hardy still, just pop into a 
crevice of the bark of the tree, out of sight of 
the woodpeckers and snow birds, and regardless 
of the snows and rains breaking on them, and the 
frosts encircling them, sleep on till warmer days 
eall them. Any nook or corner, the shelter of 
any stick or board or rotten stump, will satisfy 
these hardy caterpillars. Such larve as these 
can resist a great y san of cold, but if increased 
they are frozen into a solid mass of ice. ‘That 


bombshells, and converted into an icy mass that 
may be snapped asunder like a piece of glass, 
should ever recover its vital powers, seems, at 
first, little less than a miracle ;’’ but like our 
trout which are similarly frozen, and again thaw 
out, our caterpillars have, in numerous instances, 
revived and produced, each, its butterfly. 

Sir John Ross, in his voyage to the Arctic re- 
gions, gives an account of this :—* In an experi- 
ment made on the caterpillars of a moth, two of 
them revived, and one assumed the imago [per- 
fect] state, after being four times, in succession, 


four times revivified by being brought into the 
warm atmosphere of the cabin.” 

Many water insects pass their larval stage in 
the mud or freeze in the water, just as tad-poles 
live in the bottom of pools, covered with ice. 
But as a general thing, few insects hybernate as 
caterpillars. 

As pupze, insects have suspended the functions 
of eating, digestion or motion, almost, though all 
the organs exist to a more or less extent. There- 
fore, as might be expected, this is the most con- 
venient time to pass the winter. So nine-tenths 
of our insects make a virtue of a necessity and 
spend the winter in this state. Here, also, those 
more tenderly organized descend below the reach 
of the frosts, as the pup of the hawk-moths. 
Others, in their cocoons, lie under boards or 
sticks, while the hardier kinds, as the large ce- 
cropia moth, binds its tough, thick and warm 
cocoon to the loftiest sprig of the lime or apple 
tree, and then it rocks in the winds, and winters 
the frosts and snows till June comes, when that 
imperial moth is born from this homely, rough, 





Bi tent. See the gradations of temperature 


We all know | 


This subject has been a perplexing one to phil- | 


The fact is, the whole | 
' 


not an abnormal, unusual thing, but a part of 
the round of their existence, as winter is a por- 


through a winter's cold, and certain qualities ot | 


an animal whose juices, muscles, and whole body | 
have been subjected to a process which splits | 


exposed to a cold of 40 degrees below zero, and | 





to which these several kinds of insects are sub- 
jected during their winter life, and how varying | 
ure the instincts which prompt each to its most | 
|fitting location. As says Rousseau, if God has 
been great in great things, how much greater in 
little things.”’ 

We must pursue this subject in another letter, 
on the wintering of insects in their imago or per- 
fect state. p. 


<20hee 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Improvements of the Age. 








Mr. Eviror :—Improvement is a term of very 
wide signification. We rejoice in view of the! 
rapid advancement of education and knowledge in 
general. The progress of christianity, civiliza-| 


moral improvement of immense utility. 


indeed, and what we now see is undoubtedly but 
the beginning of the future magnificence of our 
tepublic. 

Our rail-roads constitute one of the greatest of 
modern improvements, but these can never be of 
very high utility aside from thorough advance- 
ment in farming. 

What has already transpired in our country is 
proof we think, that our agriculture will soon be 
placed upon a very high position. Agricultural 
societies have risen up among us, and at length 
farmer’s clubs and grand State societies. The 
subject of surveys, with a view to elicit agricul- 
tural, geological, and mineralogical information 
has been often agitated, and undoubtedly these 
measures will be fully carried out in due time. 

Many of our most able farmers, and gentlemen 
distinguished for their literary acquirements have 
|displayed a commendable zeal in reference to im- 
provements in husbandry. 

The subject of agricultural schools, and that of 
pattern farms has also been agitated ; and these 
measures we think, will ere long be successfully 
carried forward. But we should not overlook the 
importance of the common school—here the ele- 
iments of the science of agriculture should be 
| taught. 

Much may be expected from the efforts of the 





| Federal Government in regard to advancing im-| 


yrovements in agriculture ; but the suggestion has 
|heen made that the great bulk of the task belongs 
| more properly to the State Governments and the 
| people. 
That we may in due time, avail ourselves of 
the science and the experience, and copy the prac- 
{tical skill of the most enlightened nations of the 
Old World, and even tower above them in agri- 
iculture, is, we think, a certain facet. We should 
| be aware of the excellency of the staple produc- 
jtions of our glorious country. I[t is apparent 
jenough, that to carry forward high improvements 
|in farming, and to disseminate the right imforma- 
|tion for our farmers, will employ all the energies 
jof the agricultural press. That cemmerce and 
the arte will soon attain to a very high career in 
jour country, is, we think, a fact which will not 
ladmit of controversy. 
| But with all these immense materials of nation- 
jal greatness aud prosperity, can it be possible that 


|the germ of the ruin of our Republic has already | 


jappeared? Can it be possible that we are about 
|to witness the dismemberment of our noble con- 
| federacy, or that our free institutions are soon to 
crumble? If this is an age of improvement, may 
we not safely predict that the advance of intelli- 
| wenee may serve as means of averting evils. 

Aside from virtuous peu, we confess that 
| knowledge itself is contemptible, and intellectual 
| power even worthless. But who will say that it 
jis not the province of true knowledge tu sustain 
| correct a to oppose error? The advance 
of true knowledge may serve to correct political 
jabuses and the errors arising from prejudices from 
|over-heated zeal, and even those arising from self- 
| ish ambition. 
| If harmony shall take the place of asperity, if 
iright counsels and wise measures shall prevail, 


| we ask, where is the patriot who will not rejoice | 


jat the sublime results? Jonun E. Roure. 


| Rumford, Dec., 1800. 


A wre 
Liouschold Hints. 
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Apple Butter. 

A correspondent of the Rural New Yorker gives 
the following method of making apple butter. 
Ile says : 

ee ; > is i ad as 
act, APPla batter, if property made, I ledecd “ce 
preserves, and it will keep good eight or ten 
years. Apple butter making is considered some- 
what expensive, as it requires a copper kettle, 
which will cost from twelve to fifteen dollars ; but 
hereabout one man buys a kettle, does his own 
hoiling with it, and then lets it out and charges 
twenty-five or fifty cents a day. 

To one barrel of cider, take five patent pailfuls 
of well-peeled, cored and quartered sweet apples ; 
then fill your kettle with cider, hang it over the 
lire, and before it begins to boil, skim it well. 
Boil down one-fourth, then rinse your apples in 
clean water, and put part in the kettle. Have 
ready what we call a stirrer, which you can make 
of a piece of inch board, five inches wide at the 
bottom, and two at the top, the length of which 
depends on the height of the kettle, with seven or 
eight holes in the bottom, and a handle attached 
to it at the top eight or ten feet long, so that you 
ean stir without suffering from the heat of the 
fire. Stirring is done so as to scrape the bottom 
of the kettle to keep it from burning, keeping a 
brisk fire, and stir well, putting the remaining 
apples in as fast as you can, and boil down to 
seven or eight gallons. The best way to try it is 
to put some in a saucer, and if it draws cider, it 
is not cooked enough. ‘Take a large dipper, and 
dip it out into crocks. Have ready some ground 
cinnamon, sassafras, and anise seed; put half a 
tablespoonful in each crock, and stir it around ; 
then tie cloth or paper around them, and set them 
away. When cold, it forms a sort of skin on 
top, which must remain unbroken till the time 
| you want to use it. 
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Bread without Yeast or Drugs. 


Bread can be made light, wholesome, and pala- 
table to the unperverted taste, without rotting by 
fermentation, or poisoning with saleratus, cream 
of tartar, ete., in the following manner: Take 
‘cold water, the colder the better—ice water is 
‘the best—stir in unsifted wheat meal, enough to 
make a batter not very stiff; stir quickly while 
adding the meal, so as to introduce all the air 
possible. Put it in small patty pans (cake tins)— 
these are better than large dishes—and bake in a 
| hot oven, hotter than for any other bread. Bake 
it half an hour or more. A little experience in 
making and baking will convince any one that 





| bread can be made Aght without yeast or ‘ light- 
|ning”’ of any kind, except air and water; and 
those who regard good bread as the staff of life, 
will ask no better. If any should not succeed the 
first time, ¢ry again, for it can be done. The 
baking is the most important part of the opera- 
tion; the oven must be hot.—Am. Agriculturist. 
Packing Fruit. 

A correspondent of the Gardener’s Chronicle 
packs apples in shallow boxes, in dry bran. He 
finds it light, clean, elastic and excellent for pack- 
ing. Packing peaches, nectarines, apricots and 
grapes to go long distances, he wraps the fruit 
snugly in tissue paper. Grapes are best sent in 

per bags, in single layers, and the bran run in 
= lo the layers of bags to keep all firm. 
Wheat bran is used after being si to get out 
all the small heavy particles of husks. 


Poultry Stuffing. 
Half a pound of clear, fat, pork, chopped fine; 
eight crackers, pounded fine ; one or two eggs; 


one cup of flour, one pint of milk or water, sage, 
pepper and ealt to your taste. 





tion and refinement is surely working important | Squire Jones would say. 
changes in behalf of the interests of suciety. The | . 
temperance reform might be named as a modern | Such potatoes all the time, till new ones come? 


We are aware of the wonders which science, | y ’ 
mechanical skill and enterprise all combined, | very different from these. The skins are tough— 
have produced. Steam has performed wonders | 


Agricultural Bjscellang. 


Agricultural 





On the Preservation of Potatoes. 
A DIALOGUE. 


Look.—There, neighbor, I reckon you never 
saw finer potatoes than these, the firet day of 
June. Let me help Yeu to that one, you see it's 
cracked open; it’s mealy like potatoes in No- 
vember; how sound it is; it cuts like one of | 
those French biscuits that your wife sent over to 
us the other day, when we dined weether under 
the big elm at the further end of your Jot. 

Luck.—I see, it’s just as you say; wh a po- 
tatoe is a meal for any man; it’s a luxery, ax 


| 
; 





Look.—And isn’t it worth some trouble to have | 


Luck.—Indeed it is, and I take a deal of pains 
to have such, but I don’t succeed. Mine are 


don’t crack open in boiling. They cut more like 
a lump of wax than like a light wheaten loaf. 
' Yours are equal to fine bread. I should like to 
| live on them if I had such. 
| Look.—But you take pains to preserve them 
/good. I should like to know how you manage 
| with them. 
Luck.—Why, I sun them one whole day, and 
sometimes two, after digging. My father always 
| said — should be well sunned, and then put in 
a very dry place. He used to put them in the 
| wood-house garret till freezing time, and then 
| put them in the cellar, and close all the windows 
and bank up as warm as possible. 
Look.—And what next was done? 
| Luck.—Why, when they sprouted so badly 
| that they could not be kept any longer in the eel- 
‘lar, he used to bring them out and put them in 
| the wood-house garret again: and as they grew 
| he would go over them now and then and break 
| off the sprouts ; and when they got so wilted and 
hollow, and tough that we could not eat them, 
| We got along without potatoes till the new ones 
came. 
Look.—And so then your father’s plan was to 
give them sun, and air, and warmth. First they 
/were warmed a day or two in the sun, in a glar- 
|ing light; next day they were put under a low 


‘roof and kept hot by day and brought down al- | 


most to freezing by night, subjected to extreme 
changes from day to day; next in a warmly 
banked cellar with no currents of cold air all 
| winter, it is no wonder that they sprouted early ; 
jand then again, to put them in an open garret, 
‘in the spring air, heated by day and chilled by. 
| night, they would change for the worse of course. 
| And pray do you manage in the same way? 

| Luck.—Pretty much. 

| Look.—Your father was a good farmer, one of 
the tidiest, neatest men I have seen; but he was 
| wrong here, you may depend. I have observed 
| that a potatve left in the field undug, is always 
\first rate till after planting time in the spring. 
| And I have observed another thing :—my father 
|was not so neata farmer as yours; he used to 
hurry his potatoes into the cellar after corn har- 
vest —I never shall forget the cold ingore —through 
the window they went, invw a devp bin im the cel 

lar, as soon as dug, dirt adhering until knocked 
off by the fall, and that part of the bin just un- 
der the cellar window would have two shovel-fulls 
of earth to one of potatoes. It certainly was not 
a neat way of doing things, but I always noticed 
that the potatoes from that part of the bin came 
out in the spring just like fall potatoes, a little 
moist, as they are when first dug in November, 
and they did not sprout early, and would boil or 
bake about as calle as the fall before. 

Luck.—I have always observed that potatoes 
left in the hill are excellent in the spring if they 
do not freeze, and I will take your word for the 
goodness of those wintered in cold earth in the 
cellar, but what of all that? 

Look.—Why a great deal. Observing in the 
first place that the potatoes preserved in either of 
those ways are not sunned; in the next place 
they have not been dried, but were ina moist 
condition all winter; in the last place, the air 
and light have been mostly shut out, and what is 
more, they have been subjected to few changes of 
temperature. This seems to be nature’s way to 
keep potatoes in the cellar till ready for use. If 
they must lie in the cart awhile, I take the 
trouble to cover them from the sun’s heat and 
light with green tops. The cellar windows are 
kept —_ as long as the frost will permit. I 
open them now and then all winter, and kee 
them open altogether as soon as the weather wi 
— in the spring. In this way my potatoes 

4 wa OS ae a4 ing them in cold, moist 


earth, just below where the frost will be likely to 
reach. Next year I am going to choose the place 
on the north side of my barn, where the sun 
hardly comes, and I mean to pile on a little 
mountain of snow in February, and cover it with 
straw so deep that it will not thaw till late in 
May. In this way I believe I can preserve a few 
potatoes fur summer use, precisely as good as fall 
potatoes, till the new ones are grown and fully 
ripe. 
"Tah — hed I will make the same experiment. 
It is worth a good deal to have such oor as 
those of yours all the whole year round. 
Look.—It is indeed, and I believe there will 
not be the least difficulty. As long as we can 
keep them moist, cool, almost to freezing point, 
and away from air and light, with as few changes 
of temperature as possible, they will be preserved 
in perfection. 





Which is Best ? 


Every one knows that manure, which has been 
mee A housed, to keep it from being washed by 
the rains, or from losing its volatile properties 
through the influence of a hot sun, is better than 
that which has been ex to sun and rain. 
The result of Lord Kinnard’s experiments, pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, shows how much may be Jost 
by exposure. Twenty acres of rich, dry loam, 
were selected, one-half of which was manured 
with manure which had been exposed, at the rate 
of twenty loads to each acre. The whole was 
plowed and planted to potatoes, each part receiv- 
ing the same treatment. Here is the result : 

Unhoused Manure.—One acre produced 7 tons, 
6 ewt., and 8 lbs.; another acre 7 tons, 18 ewt., 
and 99 lhs. Housed Manure.—One acre produced 
11 tons, 17 ewt., and 56 lbs.; another acre 11 
tons, 12 ewt., and 20 Ibs. A difference of about 
60 per cent. in the yield of potatoes. 

The same field was then sown to wheat, and in 
the spring 300 Ibs. of guano applied to each acre 
of the whole field. Measurement showed the fol- 
lowing yield of wheat : 

UNHOUSED MANURE. 


Product in grain. Wt. per bushel. Product of straw 
Acre. Bush. Ibs. Ibs. Stones. lbs. 
Ist 41 19 6l4 152 of 22 
2d 42 38 614 160 of 22 
HOUSED MANURE. 

Product in grain. Wt. per bushel. Product of straw. 
Acre. Bush. Tbs. Ibs. Stones. Ibs. 
Ist 55 5 61 221 22 
2d 53 47 71 210 of 22 


Difference in result, nearly 40 per cent. in the 
yield of wheat.— Ohio Farmer. 


Salting Fence Posts. 


A correspondent of the New Hampshire Jour- 
nal of Agriculture, says, that thirty years ago he 
set some fence posts which, upon recent examina- 
tion, proved to be perfectly sound. This preser- 
vation he attributes to the fact of his having bor- 
ed each post with a two-inch auger, about three 
inches above the ground, filling the hol® with salt 
and plugging it up. The quantity of salt to each 
post, was about half a pint. 








Surer ror Woo. anp Mutton. oe eo 
says, in the Michi Farmer, ‘‘If wool alone 
a my object, I mak breed the 8 Merino; 
if mutton solely was my object, I would breed 
either the South Downs, Leicesters, or Cotewol i 
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Importance of Warmth to Stock. 


The animal that is to pay in growth for his 
food, must be kept warm, not in a crowded, 
smoldering condition, with bad air and other dis- 
comforts, but comfortably warm. The nitrogen- 
vus portion of the food goes mostly to form mus- 
cles or lean flesh. The carbonaceous portions 
in part to keep respiration in the lungs, whereby 
animal heat is produced. But if the animal be 
exposed to intense culd, the carbon of the food is 


jall consumed in the lungs and its products are 


exhaled into the air. No animal tissue is formed 
hy it. There is no growth. 

The only effect of food, so consumed, is to keep 
the animal alive, and to prevent his freezing, as 
a dead animal in the same ex would. It 
would be impossible, in our severe climate, to 
keep an ox so uncomfortably cold all winter, that 


jalthough he should consume the food which 
|would keep two such oxen 
, time in a perfectl 


wing the whole 
rotected condition, he would 


not be one pound heavier in the spring than in 


ithe preceding fall, and the only return for his 


| food would be in the rise in market value which 
cattle might have taken during winter. 
| Now, if by such outrageous cruelty the farmer 
/would lose the whole of his forage, by half as 
jmuch cruel exposure he would lose half of it, 
nnd eo in other proportions; and it may be laid 
down as an undoubted law, that every departure 
from that kind treatment which is due to domes- 
tie animals, in the matter of providing for their 
|warmth, will be visited with a proportionate loss 
to the owner. 

Another thing less understood and less attend- 
ed to, is that all animals require bulk as well as 
|nutriment in their feed. No definite rules can be 
ilaid down, and if the farmer has the faculty of 
| keen observation, he will not needthem. A gen- 
jeral rule will be of service, and that is to distrib- 
jute the coarser and less nutritious food with the 
| finer and more nutritious, as corn-mea!l or oil-cake 

with straw or any coarse hay, fine hay of 
‘quality with corn-stalks, and so generally, that 
‘each animal may receive both the bulk and the 
nutrition which he needs, with something like 
‘regularity, instead of a for a time almost 
| wholly on fine nutritious food, and then as exclu- 
\nively on the coarse and comparatively innutri- 
| tious. 

The finer and coarser need not be given at each 
meal, but should be each day. A frequent change 
‘of food is desirable, but the changes should be so 
‘managed as to keep in operation the principle of 
luffecting the animal—both a sufficient bulk of 
|food to answer the demands of his digestive or- 
| wanization, and sufficient nutriment for the form- 
jation of bone, muscle, and other tissues—or, in 
|other words, to keep him constantly growing.-— 

N. Y. Evening Post. 


Churning, Etc. 


Flint, in his Dairy ey describes a process 
in use in Pennsylvania as follows : 

‘The mode of churning in one of the man 
good dairies in Pennsylvania,—that of Mr. 
|Comfort, of Montgomery county,—is as follows : 
| He uses a large Saeped caagen churn, of the size 
of about two hogsheads, hung on journals sup- 
y a framework in an adjoining building. 
lt is worked by machinery in a rotary motion by 
ia horse traveling around in a circle. The churn- 
| ing commences about four o’clock in the morning 
in summer, the cream being poured into the 
‘churn and the horse started. hen the butter 
has come, a part of the buttermilk is removed by 
jn vent hole in the churn. Then, without beating 
the mass together, as is usual, a portion of the 
hutter and its buttermilk is taken out by the 
xpatula and placed in the bottom of a tub covered 
with fine salt, and spread out equally to a proper 
depth ; then the surface of this butter is covered 
| with salt, and another portion of butter and but- 
\termilk taken from the churn and spread over the 
salted surface in the same manner, and salted as 
hefure, thus making a succession of layers, till 
the tub is full. The whole is then covered with 
\% white cloth, and allowed to stand awhile. A 
|part of this butter, say ten pounds, is then taken 
~~ the tub and laid on a marble table, grooved 
areund the edges, and slightly inclined, with a 
place in the groove for the buttermilk and whey 
‘to escape. It is then worked by a butter worker 
jor brake, turning on a swivel joint, which per- 
‘fectly and completely removes the buttermilk, 
|and Hattens out the butter into a thin mass; then 
‘the surface is wiped by a thin cloth laid over it, 
‘and the working an as repeated till the 
cloth adheres to the butter, which indicates that 


r i h. when it is separa 
ol —_ oy, weighed and stam , read 


for market. The rest of the butter in the tub 
treated in the same way. 

It will be seen that this method avoids the or- 
dinary washing with water, not a drop of water 
heing used, from beginning to the end. It avoids 
also the working by hand, which in warm weather 
has a tendency to soften the butter. In the space 
of about an hour a hundred pounds are thus 
made, and its beautiful color and fragrance pre- 
served. If it happens to come from the churn 
soft, it hardens by standing a little longer in the 


brine. 
Pasturing Horses. 


Few of the writers who have discoursed upon 
the management of horses have said anyth 
about the summer grazing of these animals. Ye 
there are some points connected with it well 
worthy of consideration. Youatt says : 

“The spring grass is the best physic that can 
he given toa horse. Toa degree which no arti- 
ficial aperient or diuretic can reach, it carries off 
every humor that may be lurking about the ani- 
mal. It fines down the roundness of the legs, 


and, except there be some bon a re- 
stores them to their original form strength. 
ing to their feet as the 


There is nothing so refresh 
damp coldness of the grass into which they are 
turned, and nothing so calculated to remove every 
enlargement or sprain, as the tle exercise the 
animal voluntarily —_ while his Re Are ba 
posed to the process of evaporation that ing 
place from the herbage on which he treads. The 
experience of ages has shown that it is the most 
skillful physic of veterinaries. It is the renovat- 
ing process of nature when the art of man fails.”’ 


A Crow Frightener. 

















A foreign Journal notices an ious contri- 
vance for keeping crows from cornfield, in 
operation on a neighboring farm. It is aself-act- 
ing gun, which being in the ing con- 


tinues to shoot, at certain intervals during the 
day. Itis so made that it can be set to di 

itself once in ten or fifteen minutes, or half an 
hour, or longer, as may be desired. Can not 
some ingenious Yankee get up a cheap contri- 
vance of this Mind Gutag, Se winter? = Oe 
can arrange it so as to Aill the crows, we wi 
warrant an extensive sale. 


How the Turkey was Named. 


that in the Mme of Hen- 


which was new 





called Turkey merchants. 
American bird was firet served up on 
tables its excellence gave it the fashionable name 
“‘turkey,’’ which has remained unchanged to the 


present. 
Look to the Chests of your Animals. 


. 





t the 
width should extend back the brisaet, and 





itself under and between . Pull 
a the region of the heart is indispea- 
sable in ei bex. 











a = _______—___ 
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and hee oe the North and the South Tue last dala is rag ned the goutiable co to | ties, to be redeemed a year after their issue at} 4, our citizens and all aie who may a gy] SP WOUND mae engeetes Ny Sin. Romge te eo ‘1 of voting a lecihe Bopablic. — canes tan, gt os yg "Siena 
until they have brought us to the brink of civil oe ype ae é : voli, 2 ste: Ce 7 ee : ere ' iene ‘ _ — i ; . Sa , articles favoring a Lacie he poe ‘ op ] co ’ ver magn : 
re he ive estes 1 rea thee acy er a Pope —- oe — —— ~~ be a | = rate of 6 ber cent per — provided that avail themselves of it. It is expected to. stand wong heard “ —_ ouch Perna of te | Oregon advices state that an expedition will be Union letter in which he shows that it is folly for two pers gee 0 
Shall this n? Hav : Oe weeks ot a | old eae Mca tan ‘ eral o yn ate ’ non snd banned maturity the veemereg shall conse at thoexpi-| oe these or four months, or until the resump- Hindoo mothers throwing t ard into the undertaken next spring against the Indians who| the Southern States to retire from a Union where ee ur ote. 
all this goon? Have not the people of this a ee een 0 ober Purposes, | ration of sixty days’ notice of readiness to redeem tion of maviention ta the easins. fn @ _* | Ganges; neither, according to his statement, do! massacred the Noyes party, to recover five young} their rights have always been maintained. He the responsibilit 
country tvo great a stake in its government to) 284 MWe Portlanders would then be prepared | - The Secoctery ' = _ ce ee ee ee ee ee te h " aly der the| girls, which they believed were in their possession. | declares that secession will acomplish just what tlemen on the ott 
| th h the tside friends, to ask the State to, em. The Secretary of the Treasury is author-! 4). i; , F . the Hindvo devotees throw themselves under the ’ - Da ser - as ‘ 
allow body of me facti | eS er re ae ae ee Ot : : ai time it is to he hoped that some action will be . ‘There were symptoms of a general alliance on the}! the abolitionists desire—the extinction of slavery. cans the privileg 
OW any GAS ee ey SC ee, ey See pay the whole debt incurred for their new build- ized to issue said notes for the payment of public taken by the city for the perpetuation of the priv- wheels of the car of Juggernauth. The lives lost | part of the Indians to wage war on the whites on| The border slave States, unable to prevent their time had arrived 
party, to put its very existence in jeopardy and ings—and it would be done. This is really the creditors or others choosing to receive them at Par. | jlege a so many of our people are now en-| under the car are owing tu the carelessness of the the Eastern border of Oregon. negroes from ranning away, will sell them to discussion. Pre 
to revolutinize it? Are the people prepared to cat beneath the ‘ white heap’ of removal. | The Secretary of the Treasury is also authorized a st tiiieadliieadl ince peseniisnitinss! people who draw it, and not by voluntary immo-' British Columbia dates of the 17th state that | States further South, and thus become free States. Our — wou 
» the . . | The Machi ion says : a , yng— a ‘ . ° . ‘ i i Jictori is w i committee. 
be made the sport and foot ball of vs uch men, and rae eae wales mage: _to issue notes at such rates of interest as may he tortor on ee: side of the river without paying, lation. - Se note yr rh agence etm then Many ng quit eae eg of the Mr. Smith of 
for such a cause ; and to give up without a strug: | Soi e _— —— —— hg seeing ee J - "4 offered by the lowest responsible bidders, no frac-| tol} for it a The work may be obtained at Stanwood’s book- | nol auelieeael.. -s white men fe Eapeecticable lence of the Repu 
wr + ; sie an of changing the capital from Angusta to) .. - . . , “wer wed . 
gle all the inestimable nee they now enjoy) portland. Aan, i. 2 cnet - : a, sore ea | tion to be considered less than 4 per cent. The | store Thirty persons were drowned by the upsetting} Mr. Black, the U.S. Attorney General, has . — to — 
from such a government : It cannot beso. They and enterprise we think highly of Portland. It | notes are transferable, and to be received in pay-| Pastoral Settlement. : | ‘Tue Kyickernocker Macazine. We are thus, of a canve in Fraser river. i = 0 — in answer to the Presi- py ceo 
- tke aan noe oe ts oe Maine ~~ Peities in th st go | ment of duties, taxes, public lands, and all debts) ci meant are —, a occa’ early greeted with the cheerful appearance of our | a ee ae on tee ur Black holdst at the resident hes no power now would do no 
’ coulyed) she.ed than any two cities in the State. In our! go, h ti . . . ' sional ministrations in the pulpit of the Congre-| ¢,.*. + Los . | ad. 4 alle ~ : . srimination 
: ; d on. however i 8 1: ee ere : | due at such times as the notes may be offered. , : ase as STe- | favurite ‘Old Knick’? fur January. Dressed in! ; . enrroucy and exchange rendering it difficult | to make war on any State—that he must act on to recrimina 
yo destroyed, pander teen. rege corte me gt State ‘len However “er.of |The nower to issue and reissue is to cease in Jan-| tional Church in this city have been so accepta-| new typographical toggery from aioe ietian! os iain pon oy The British Comaianary de-| the defensive—that he is bound to protect the precipitate debat 
other. ‘There is too much passion and heat and) the Portlanders are now in their offers, it is evi- | wary, 1863. ble to the members of the parish, has signified his |}, .41¢ t. waistcoat, breeches, ruffled shirtand| partment had been broken up. : property of the United States, located in any and Mr. Smith rep 
prejudice in the minds of men to admit of the dent that before half a dozen years expired, the! an aera -- acceptance Of TNE iy Itetion +. agaume the pastoral | BCEse—-cus, Wa eure spins ay on mene the! The Prassian Minister did not succeed in mak-| all the States,—and should this course lead to met the movemet 
possibility of their forming a new government. | change would involve the State in an expenditure | Tue Prevro-Pyevuonia. The Massachusetts) charge of the Church and Society. It is under- all — ho “ Gaia: Editor's ing a treaty with the Japanese government. war, the aggressive party is responsible for conse- “ er ye t d 
This would be a most inauspicious moment for, ° several hundred thousand dollars.’ , Commissioners on the Cattle Disease have issued! stood that he will enter upon the duties or nis pet caine calesinn Win nine end lniie.| Gunes tue <ceeen we Rewbarepest —— wee Mes Fie ae him to defend or Scan 
h k From an article in the Piscatazuis Observer up- | a Circular to the several Agricultural Societies in| charge in September next, and that the pulpit in! sy a 7 ve 7 oe | it akin e Genet a a age sai ; tisfactory resul 
such a work. 2 ; : | 3 g P ’ pulpit in} | rel . iM the v Herald chronicles the fact of the return to spen Ba y 
+ 4... | on the approaching session of the Legislature, w ; i : : : . ing, with his well-worn goosequill, the varied lit-| “9 On Friday last, at a meeting of a portion of the - cos 
The existence of this ill feeling and prejudice | ; Pp ins sis » We! that State, setting forth the facts connected with! the meantime will be supplied by temporary e1- l f tale d es | Thanksgiving, of one of the Newburyport boys South heen off ‘Ge he followi Bee, In the existi 
is admitted by all men in bath sections, and its) ™*ke the following extract : the introduction of the disease into this country | gagements with other clergymen. jerary melange of tales, romances, Cescriptions,’ now settled as a farmer of Arovstook. It states|°50UChern mem 0 ngress, the following remedied by leg 
7 . ma peer seen ; | ‘Some have proposed to abandon the city of by importations from abroad, and recommending travels, biographical sketches, reminiscences of that Mr. Henry A. Stone, son of Jacob Stone, | declaration was adopted, and signed : elected a Preside 
Our at atect shoud bo to divest ourstvn af, Saket any Semone eg Feehan thie soeation to pection Congres forthe par) The Tetcw cette: So caeas ta rages amtoety eaooedinn| apie, terght cons ot Bs Uae ade of tel neneeee tape, co need eee thing roping 
ur first object should be to divest ourselves of; State. There are many reasons why this shou : : i : Our neighbors of the Journal and Age, will | have made his pages so familiarly known and read) Ving, brough me 0 e first fruits of his e argument is exhausted ; all hope of relief in . 
this, whether we belong to one section or another,| not be done. Augusta is more centralyand is a *4g° of . Aree mae te gees pew ape each issue their tri-weekly as usual during the ‘of all men and women. He commences with this | poestosks we: wee fe located on Golden | the Union, through the agency of committees, ot a the 
, : : , very quiet city. ‘Tuere are no allurements to at- ture introduction. It would be advisable, we) a ‘ M é | Ridge, No. 3. Oats planted June 7th grew six Congressional legislation or Constitutional amend- g - 
and when that is dune, there will remain but | tract from business. Men will always do more! think. for the Maine Board of Agricultare, at its approaching session of the Legislature—terms| number his fifty-seventh volume. Its contents feet, and are senvailliby well filled, and the corn | ments is extinguished, and we trust the South mode of doing an 
little to do to bring back peace and prosperity to hasiness and do it more faithfully, where there is | lines esiaies aiden inten auntie thi refe _.| one dollar each for the session. Being published comprise 120 pages of choice and varied reading | was as perfect as any grown this year in Essex| will not be deceived by appearances or the pre- bee ay 
the country. Then, ‘* asking nothing but what | no inducement to neglect business for pleasure. . thi ° bj a , van _ ees upon alternate days, those who subscribe for them | from the pens of H. T. Tuckerman, Richard B.| county. Mr. Stone id not reach the Aroostook | tense of new guaranties. ‘The Republicans are a Be oe ne “bill 
is right, and submitting to nothing wrong,” every| Again, Portland is reaping many advantages from | 6 UMS subject. both will be furnished daily with the Legislative | Kimball, R. H. Stoddard, Chas. E. Leland, Har-| ‘i! late, and has not yet had time to marry a wife| resolute in purpose to grant nothing that will or basen, 
section would find its prosperity enhanced by that | her position whith no other portion of our State | ‘ ee i gn (ies ~ rt een ° | or lay the foundation for herds and flocks; he| ought to satisfy the South. Inour Judgment, the epa d - th 
Chk remy apo yee | ean enjoy. She is a highly favored spot. We ir Col. F. W. Pickens was elected by the Leg-| and other news. We understand that arrange-|riet E. Prescott, John T. Irving and other well- | has built his house, cleared his acres, gathered! honor, safety and independence of the Southern was adopted, r 
of every other, and all find their greatest good in) axe contributing to her growth by sea and by) islature on Saturday last, on the sixteenth ballot,| ments have been made to obtain the latest tele- known contributors, not to speak of the bounti-| his first crop, and is delighted with the country. | people can be found only in a Southern Confed- fairs sntond. are 
a common government and an undivided country. —_ MF is not ag sella all — should be Governor of South Carolina. The vote stood,| graph intelligence for publication in the tri-| fully-spread Editur’s Table. We have never seen | = dt ae oe good — eracy—the inevitable result of a separate —= ge en 
SE C ‘ceaialiilaaicies conferred upon one,’ and it seems rather ungener-| p;).. @ ? . 9 . mM : A should not be satisfied with such a country. e} secession. The sole and primary aim of eac ‘ oe 
Cartur Renwine at Lance. We find in are-| 008 in her attempt to strip her less favored sister | Pickens 88, Johnson 64, scattering 12. It is un-| weeklies. a more readable number of the Knickerbocker. land is free ; that is, the price is fixed at fifty | slaveholding State ought to be a speedy and abso- — = the rel 
: be . fthe B Whie the form of of the poor boon of the annual vist of the Legis- derstood that Mr. Pickens is a ‘‘moderate seces- ie Aneneets Ween | Published by J. R. Gilmore, New York, at $3) vents an acre, and the value can be worked out} lute separation from an unnatural and hostile k vad “the Te 
ee “ ba i hi nf obapregtn lature. The labors of the Hon. Reuel Williams. sionist.”’ This ak anes paper hes just completed | P** annum. on the roads. It is the most fertile section of| Union.’ ~T. Ho bom he 
petition to the Legislature which is now in circu-| and other distinguished citizens of old Kennebec, | ; . " J ; | — 4 New England. Oats were produced fifty bushels} Pe document is gi rs. Pugh, Clo 
lation, for the repeal of the 4th section of chapter | are worthy of more consideration from other por-| | g"Wendell Phillips delivered an address in the| its third year. Weare glad to hear that it has). Surmmen's wn rae My January, opens the to the acre ; and corn, which some have supposed toh. M os _ y oe f Al _ betel Sexars.—Mr 
23 of the Revised Statutes, authorising Towns to| tions of the State. The removal would injure! Boston Music Hall on Sunday morning last, to a| been well sustained and that its circulation is | literary campaign for 1861 bravely. The embel-) jould not be grown, has produced 40, 50 and 60 | °°?» Moore, Varr, an a5 ioaiage-ethaeeatede ee Mr. Morrill’s ‘ 
ani entiin de dp ob tenes. Che eelliien eta| and profit but few,ifany. The Legislature) ed coal nage # oa ‘4 di steadily increasing. It has exerted a very impor-. lishments are more numerous and elegant than} |yushels to the acre ; and potatoes, grass and other Underwood, Gartrell, Jackson, Jones and Craw- ase . ane 
perm & Be. ° unless it desires to create dissensions, ought seo - a = echpe patie oe et tant influence in promoting the settlement of €¥eT, consisting of two steel engravings, entitled| «Tops are equal to any in the land. People are | ford of Georgia; Hawkins of Florida; Brown, Mr. Hunter 
forth the reasons — repeal, with much clear- give the mesouro the cold shoulder whenever it is education. The address was received with | A seine , . = 4 : seaciian te sta | ‘¢ Cobwebs” and “ The First Snow’’—a beautiful wisinformed in regard to soil and climate. The Barksdale, Singleton, Reuben Davis of Missis- cerning onteiand 
ness and foree as follows : resented. | mingled hisses and applause, and at its ec | Aroostook county, by attracting attention to i - ; | winters are long. but not more severe then ini. Rey ’ ae elias a < 
Ist. Because all affirmative action by Towns , R a <> rer were the ee ee resources and capabilities, and the people of that | colored fashion plate = a with a great va- Massachusetts. = tt ; — and ee =~ ps Ba wine ' 
eel ensiinn tin tn ehahell seatiatiliten, ESIGNATION oF Gen. Cass. On Saturday last Sain : : | : ive i ; | riety of winter dress and cloak patterns for ladies - ndrum, Louisiana. er o— : 
men. hy marca =e Sone aft net orongy ss nis Rilianeal Me Veedh het os Thursday. the police in full force were obliged to escort the prs: owe it to themselves to give it a liberal | sad chitin, “ait. ooaien “hia te Farauisu. A young man named A. M. Teb-| bers are pl sieel todap tt. Dubie inate » | 
2d. Said section being unconstitutional, its ten-| last there was an exciting discussion in the Cadi. | *Perker to his home. benemed literary contents are also unusually excellent hette died at Lewiston two weeks since. His} Little confidence is placed in the assurances demption of the 
dency is, to mislead and deceive interested parties, Major And aa a : | | whe BMatse Comastesionce. y = yo *| mother died in Athens on the 4th of September | i1.+ South Carolina will not resist the federal Alter debate 
inducing owners of land and cattle to believe that net on Major An erson’s deman for reinforce- | Petition ror a Rattroap From Bancor To Pis-| The Ressutive Connell have vessinded the vote! We always perform a conscientious duty in com- last, and a sister on the 15th of the same month. | ,uthorities during the present administration. millions and pas 
towns have the right, at their annual meetings to ments at Fort Moultrie, Charleston. The demand | cataguis County. The Dover Observer publishes | h of March last b ich 1 manding Peterson’s to the patronage of our read-| (n the 14th of October last, two other sisters They are rded as mere promises to quiet ap- The resolutic 
constitute public highways, (subject to the «*road| was refused. Secretary Cass, spoke warmly i ses : : Fhe SOE Sete Sank Ny Wee Son. BE. We We take pl i din: i If, and| died in Lewiston. Just before the youngest of i jal tak d 
easement,”’) to fence the same without compensa i Ayan fee tee | petition to the Lagisture from Ches. B. Kimball) ton Esq., was removed from the office of Commis- va re ne eet these died, she said to her brother—* your turn ee ype y sane the opinion that Hor < “Th , 
‘ indi im- | : » Sys : on ; S e on 
tion, and be deprived of the feed growing therein. _ * of quam bong haa and finding him- and others, for a railroad charter from some point yioner at Washington on behalf of the State. | feel benevolently desirous that others should par- | will come next, and befure a great while.’ He, PP me — PA, sent to South Care/ine or tr _ 
3d. This supposed obligation upon owners and) “ @t variance with the wx resigned his’ in Bangor or Oldtown, to Brownville, with the 'Thisaction, as we understand it, restores Mr. Wes- | “C!P@te 3” the enjoyment. It is published by| upon hearing this, seemed to be struck by @ men-| f7 the protection of the public Propert, -rease the coulivey, 
occupants of land used for cultivation, to fence on post as Secretary of State. It is stated by the right to construct branches to the Katahdin Iron’ to) to his - eonen eittien ent ‘atid at ion oe the | Chas. J. Peterson, Philadelphia, at $2 per annum. | tal paralysis, from which he never recovered, tak- President, however, is op to 8B aot "thas it Nearly two 4 
road lines, has already occasioned a useless outlay | Washington Constitution of Saturday that on the | Works, to Moosehead Lake, and up the valley of se a - a| ‘Aprava’s Honus Macazure for Jan is on| ‘98 29 further apparent interest in any thing. As)‘. dential reasons, being, ¢xcitement. and referred to 
of millions of dollars in this State, and pievents question of coercing a State to remain in the’ A : ° YO salary of the office without deduction for the period | . “a uary, 18 ON! ie was passing up Main street, Nov. 8th, he said| , alta augment the p>“): ir ly in them were prop 
the cultivation of much fertile soil now lying waste.| [y:5n by military fi . the Piscataquis to Dover and Foxcroft. | during which his functions as Commissioner were | hand in good season. This number is equal in! he met his mother, who was dead. He said she Secretary i d “dies himeelt a y ed tion, and all 
Ath, Such fences are the cause of the ;reater y y force, the President and Mr. | wie ‘attractiveness and value to any of its predeces-' spoke to him, telling him he woulddie in three Savor of the Uno Sid will take wt, Nan following amon 
rtion of snow drifted roads, so common in this} Cass were perfectly united. The difficulty arose| rFThe Bath Times says that the efforts being pe ' ees The contributions to its pages from the | weeks. In three weeks from that day he died of| .vrse in oppoe’® ny soe sinaleaee Prop Mr. John Cx 
state, during the winter and spring mont!is, oc-| from the fact that Mr. Cass insisted upon the im-| put forth to secure a daily line of steamers from! ped@icatien in Bath. il known pens of T. S. Arthur and Virginia F typhoid fever. He was about 20 years of age. erty of the PPernment. are wey to 
casioning delay, annoyance and damage to travel-| mediate sending of reinfure . | sain : ‘ele aie : “a 3 . 7. oo has. _ —- ; tter, from the wife of an offi- established to t 
lors, on ‘fenors: tes 7 soother face opening Sheds ge g * peeing sae ee forts in | that city to Boston, to run in connection with the The new Universalist Church in Bath was dedi- Townsend, give it a value in the estimation of a| Tye Surry or Cortox at Lewistox. The The wiloring ser ‘Moultrie, Acco Rake tn Slessutit Cente 
and rendering said roeds passable. arles - rs r, while the Presi me was of | mesa ge and the Ken. and Port. Railroads,’ cated on Wednesday‘of last week. The Dedica-| large class of readers, which is possessed by no {Lewiston Journal says that the mills in that place ceriie from passing 
5th, The practice of cattle running at large,| OP!M0n Mat there was no necessity for such a) have made the enterprise look promising and | . , 








slave trade or 
porarily residi 
claring all pe 


have a six months’ supply of cotton purchased at 
low prices; they are running and intend to." 
us usual; their sales of manufacturered ¢ 


tion Sermon was preached by Rev. T. B. Thayer other magazine. We gladly commend it to the| 
of Boston. Rev. R. A. Ballou of this city, Rev. | patrons ° of our readers. Published in Phila- | 
' ©. R. Moor of Portland, Rev. J. W. Hanson of delphia vy T. S. Arthur & Co., at $2 per ont 


Fort Movurrie, Dec. 11. 
Dear——: I feel too indignant. I can hardly 
stand the way in which this weak little garrisun 


suggested by this section of the statute, and ac- 
quiesced in by the community, though contrary 
to law and equity, is found to bea fruitful source 


measure in order to secure the forts against an at-! feasible to capitalists and steamboat parties in 
tack. | other cities. 





veel : : : ding “ Mr. Hutchi 
; i sa Pa . ure encouraging ; their stock, notwit’@" : the hands of the government. Troops _ = uu 
of contention, ill feeling, and vexation, not only ae oi uted that Attorney General Block w a were _ Haverhill, Mass., and other clergymen of the de- | Tue Nortu British Review for November.| the panic, still stands above or about «€ par; the | is — a ccsmmmadetlonnane itively refused, inquiry as to 
to the proprietors of e highway tures, but be appointed Secretary of State, and that Edwin | Fike wy Caatuam, Miramicut. The largest fire yomination took part in the services. The attend- .,..- sak - Se eg “i cease ie of constru~#0D are a ~ ee the commander has orders to defend the a all pe 
also to the owners of cattle more than they are} Stanton, of Pa., will take the post of Attorney} Which has taken place at Miramichi since the ance was large, and the occasion a very interestin heereten easheg ee Seats pio pressed forward with vigor, atl pee oar fort 7 Was ever such a sacrifice known ? ; = e nee 
recompensed by the precarious and piratical living; General. | great event of 1825, occurred on Friday night < publications, comprising the most valuable of the senate Within a few days we hear that the Charleston- — ¢ - 


thus afforded their stock, and no community ean 
claim to be a well regulated, law-abiding people, 
wherein this custom prevails. 
6th. The repeal of this objectionable section will 
close the source of troubles before named—gtim- 
ulate and encourage our citizens in the cultivation 
of the soil, afford for many years ubundance of 
valuable fencing for pastures and commons,—im- 
prove the keeping, condition and income of stock 
itherto accustomed to reap where their owners 
have not sowed, and greatly promote the barmony, 


peace and well-being of the people of this State. 
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Fire iv Carats. A fire occurred in Calais on 
the 9th inst., destroying the store of Messrs. Bel- 
more & Young with its contents, and the dwell- 
ing house of James S. Pike, Esq., (unoccupied 
in his absence,) also a large lot of lumber be- 
longing to Messrs. Belmore & Young. The loss 
of the former was $7000, insured for $2500. 
Mr. Pike's furniture was saves, and there was 
$1000 insurance on the house. 





| week. Five or six stores were burnt and as many 








dwelling houses. Fortunately the night was 


calm, or the whole town might have been des- 
troyed. 





SECRETARY OF THE TREAsURY. Mr. Thomas, of 
Maryland, Commissioner of Patents, has been 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury in place of 
Mr. Cobb, resigned. He has already entered upon 
the duties of his office. 
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Secession of Maine. 

The Bangor Whig advertises a petition to the 
Legislature requesting the appointment of Com- 
missioners to confer with the British Government 
in regard to an immediate annexation of the State 
of Maine to the Canadas; also, to make arrange- 
ments for immediate secession of said State from 
the General Government. It is signed by A. P. 
Atwater and ‘‘nineteen thousand others.”’ 


English Reviews and Magazines. The contents 
'are—Modern Thought, its Progress and Consum- 
mation ; The Disturhances in Syria ; Leigh Hunt ; 
|The Spanish Republic of North America ; 
| Province of Logic and recent British Logicians ; 
Lord Macauley’s place in English Literature ; 
"American Humor; Revivals; The Martyrdom of 
Galileo; The Sicilian Game. New York, 79 
| Fulton street: published by L. Scott & Co., at 


| $3 per annum. 





chinery in the Androscoggi~ N 
run by the first of Janver¥ 





ra Red It 
VED wiIMENT TO Visit ENGLAND. 

is pen i probable in New York — - 
lamous Sevexth Regiment will be mgt by ve 
London volunteers to visit England. _ — 
ard Jerrgld, who is captain of a crac — 
volunteer corps, and several other ieemey oo 
military celebrities, are very | enthusiastic In = 
tion to the matter, and have interested many 
ing citizens of London, by whom it is pro 


to | of time. 


i erecting two batteries, one just opposite 
amy little village, Mount Pleasant, and —— 
er on the end of the island ; and they dare the 
Commander to interfere, while they are tting 
ready to fight sixty men. In this weak little fort, 
I su , President Buchanan and poy pd 
Floyd intend the Southern Confederacy to Pe ; 
mented in the blood of this brave lit — r 
These names should be handed down to 


When the last man is shot down, I presume 





raise a fund of £25,000 to defray the expenses. 
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